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they were derived: ^ . ^ 
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, EOREVltORp,. . ^ _ . 

/ Hi 

'pxGELLEXCE or quality in education has received and ic 
receiviiig ihuch attention. It lies very close to the ^na- 
tional interest; so it is^ not surprising that the JJ.S. Office of 
Educiatiori should be identified with this effort. A substan- 
tial Contribution has been made by the Office in its New 
Dimensions in Highej* Education series.: ..WhilQ.only one of 
the first 11 studies had quality in its title (No; 7, Quest for 
^itality\j all were concerned witli developments. that en- 
hance it. Two subsequent numbers, already in ma^nuscript,, 
stress the examination of certain, critical / aspects of quality; 
Qne describes ways in which undergraduate colleges have 
improved their programs. The other pinpoints the essence 
of problem : How does one improve learning ar.l^ 
teaching? ' 

Tfiis sluHx^exanrines what seem to be critical problems: 
What, > specifically^ are-the criteria of quality? What, exr 
plicitly,. do we ,proi)6se to improve? How does one best 
bring about this improvement? How does one best serve 
those who would like to a<it but do not know how or to what 
purpose? \ * 

lii this^^regard, the Offi^ce c^n be helpful. In its Clear- 
i%house of Studies on Higher Education is a wealth of 
studies whose import for the problems before us can be ex- ' 
^amined quic!cly^ and judiciously. 

The oi^rly drafts of this manuscript were in considerable 
^ demand, for the subject was tiniely arid discussion of it so 
needed: They were even used as background material for 
several conferences. The final manuscript, has benefited, in 
that sucli audiences helped to sliape it. We trust. that read- 
ers will continue to shape the study by volunteering data, by 
pointing out shortcomings, and by suggesting future.actioii, 
, Editorial, assistance in tlie preparation of the final riianu- 
script was provided by Alice L. Richards of the Offi<^ of 
Education staff. ^ . 

R. Orin Gornett 
Acting \)L8mtarU Gorrvrimsigner 
^ for Higher Education • 

Harold A. HAS\VKii^ Director 
Higher ,EdAica(ion Programs Brarich 
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L The Problem of Standards 



IK POKDKitiNO the probknih oC (pmli(3 one needs to know what re- 
. stsarch and cxporimonjlfttiou have .becin done. In oxauiining^this 
research one shonld neigkuicK bit uf evidence and fit it into, a coin- 
ppsilo whole, a whole iljat rellci-ts ibo emerging aliaue pi higher 
education. Thi% i» what thi^ ^>>v Dimensions series has attempted 
to do/ This publicujlion, reilectb the perspcctiyo o£ the s^rm and 
hopefully builds xwou it. When oiie atudiea the probbms ofjiiuality jn 
this way, ho disco/ors that the attack upon quality has Ix^n slowed 
bccauso first things simply ha\ c not always been put finite TheSe 
first things appear to be ; (I) TIiq desimbllity. of defining quality as 
explicitly as<possible anvluf develoiihi^ a piiurity of importance and 
of need with regard to the,so element^^; and (2) the need to act in 
accordancp^vith these priorities. , > 

Jn support of such a jnuguun, the need Is foi infarmaio/n and for 
ilhdpUnc. - t . 

No attempt, is made here tti bo complete or definitive. R^ithcr,. 
wherever possible, ihe ptuVeduro 1.^ to refer the reader to recent re- 
views and to suggt\st the kliuU uf information that ate available. To 
do othetfuse wonUl be tu lubu the reader In deluil and to distract him 
from Uio bu»sine.^s at hand, namel}, the cx^iminution of-a thesis. Th^ 
Wjrd **Inforinatlun * Is deliberately used in thi^ istaternent because nor 
all of the supj)orting data are t>\iiluico In the sense that they. :ue dc 
rived fran researcji. i^nie of the infonnatlun is itself experiential 
, rather than experimental in origin. " < 

Similarly, the standards dori\ed from thib information do not 
represent all tliat might be adduced. They are but scnm ol the st^intl 
ards and are limited iu,,tbobo applicable to ynuergraduate colleges 
and ta those that can be distilled out of the literature identified in a 
later section/ It should aUo be eiu])hasized that these standards are 
thought of as h} ppthttoOb. It hoped that> they may become tcorhlng 
hypotheses— h}j}utliebei> ba^cd on a substantial body of information. 
Finally, these atandardj> should nut bo tliought of as constituting for 
raulas that supply neatoi patai*h\\ei^, either Miigly or in the aggregate. 

— I r ■ - • '* ,> 

? See section Mis 
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2 WlfAT KPANDAHDS 1)0*WK HAISB? 

A Juri.i i^if,' iliing about Uu^ hinndard-i- at least ^.urpmm to 
ftuthcir- iH Hiat ilu-j nrc ajipan-ntly ah mUksibk to ones in-'titution 
as-to auoU.cr, 1111.1 to .;».«? »«Hdei.t it> to tttiolJier, provirtea. of podreft, ' 
fl.«t ihf. t'onm-u of the in^ljt^(iorl or o£ Uie 4ur3cnt is for higher 
wlueation. When tho hopes of institutions and individuals can bo 
fulfUlwl bj- common purjioscA, iha Inntitiition, tlio individunl, nnd the 
penenil wclfnre happiCv joiiiod. men common nspimtions-sup. 
plant ifidividnal nr-commoihitioiiii, the problem also becomes mor** 

manageable. * ' , 

Several publH-8 hav* «ho«n an mterc^t in these fittmdttrds; prospec- 
tive collie smhitU and I heir parents; hij^h fichool teachers and 
counselors: ••olle^^l■ tcmhem and adminiHtralors; Slate, rcgionali and 
national iiv-ociationH and uKen.ien, ]eKi.Hlator8 ; ahiimii' and donors. 
Even she general piibli'- can be presumed to be interested. There Is 
gi-owKijr upprw-iuiion that the quaiity of higher eJticalion lies close, 
to ihc pubhi- wplfarp. On t%' odp hand, there la a wealth of informa- 
! ion »boHl hi«k»r edu.-nJ ion : on jhe other, a f;row)nj¥ number of ques- 
tions iirc heinK iiHke<\ialM)ut %vhai coitKfjitutfs (pmlit.v. However, when 
It vommlo findinftfcJ^^rH- inforfftatioiHo m.-^wer tliese qucatiomj, what 
puhH-^ ns proper i-oiicern f..i e.vjellence in one iiiKtitution might be 
coiiHide.ed onlj a pui-Huit ..f medifx-iity in another with higher basic 
standavd4. ; 

.Vhhyiitfh no -'neat" iiiiNttcr^ are .hi. ,.iied m this publication^ and 
romplfJe iiiiHMcrs are not attempted, any reader iiitcrc.«tcd enough to 
study. >hp imports t.i whidi references ait? made will find that more 
daiiJcxhit :uv\ are available than he may have i-calizcd, fcnd that much 
of Us g<yes to the heart of the problem, to the real issues. By making 
Ins own inquiries, the leader can get considerable data on the schools 
in whirh he is i)arlinilail.v inlereyted. While collective efforts may 
he iic<c->ary ifi-ijei-fMini.- uf the information required, this poses no 
uisurmoiinlable prtiblem to thuse «ho want'it badly enough to organize 
their purMiit, The standaid« (Suggested here, while applicable to 
"high productivuv"' in.'.titutioii^, are perhaps c%-ea more useful and 
relevant m relation to the quality of oifcrings at (he less prodtictive 
one?. 

Fundi?-., u hhotild be obhcrved that there is nothing about the tip- 
-proa.h of tliih .stud} that loafl.-. the analysis in favor of colleges with 
•k'le. ted student bodies The lo-s ^eleclivp institution can be as effec- 
tive n« the -elective one, for CHamide. if it will stop '"telling" its stu- 
Ments and improve ,its '-teaching" and the studcnt'.s learning. Ac- 
tually, the less selective the college i-*, the more the institution needs to 
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^ ftr3i/. Ad d matter of fnct, tjic more m iristJmtiM^i lioa lieer* under 
Pitted^ tjiejjaor^ it diould fliul UiW ^tundarck atira^ai^e^ be?,.au^ llic^ 
jinfirpdiice ft corrective factor. In ^iim^ jtlie^ help tH>ot but (fle^r^irig- 
Wlttttbna improvellj ei r rektfva i>osition^ 

Xlle mecfstire of what a college* do<^ for it** ^tufleiit^ reflex tdi uoi 
so much m whatjt does foi it» bcfct studenla in m .nhal it d'ie* for the 
^ >?hoIe huige otstudent^ froiw good to poor. Brdliarii i^tudciit^ often-^. 
; ficem io make theijr mark in College and in the world m spite of their 
training, Hiis m inucfi !m true of poorer j&tudcnt.% or of ^oodl But 
poorly frained atudentb* DJ^dvajita^d simlenti^ 4re the ^luprenie 
.ehali:ingc, an inetituljon thatfiu<V!€^t> here haj§ proved itii « a«e, 
Accordhigly, colleges ahould hu%^vi, and prt^lH^aiie isiudent^ ^should 
^pu*,,wlmt institutions are able to do not just for part hut Xoi <iU ot 
theirgtudenf«; 

Although jfew of the Bt^mdardd are ne^ many arc quite old it h 
hoped, tliat they nut>' have a new impiict, Tlie interc&t of pruefKtcUi^e 
students and of their parents, coyn^lon^, and high hJiool tefifh<?ri$ 

_ in the quality of wllegiate programs ^ini? to t>e greater than it ha.^ 
l^n for some time. Legislators *re rfjo^vJng a ne^ concem^fjir the 
qtiality of the colleges they support and .^itonmu.^ The /saijie h true 
for donors, labor, industry, and the.gcneral public and for the h^i 

I K>t reasons. Society & demands are also piiUu and Hie world /jitija 
tiOn 18 morCsCriticah Combined s>kh the u^w emphoi^is Ofi tlie need 
for higher educatlon^unoughiielf Snten&t ftouliapi>e^tr to Ijo involved 
on Urn pj^rt of students, icacherSj parents, |the general publit^i iind 
Government to encourage the hoxic that attcnp'on jnay at la^t he given 
bona tide standards of (|ua]ity and that the^^j hUxixAuAa may have an 
appeal that is general enough to ^.^t^iln tlje i^txtmil quality drive. 
Quality, undefined or ill defmcd,^aii ri^uU |n raiising a jvhule^t of 

\,fal5e stat^dards and in diverting hi/th our aytention und our /support 
toi\\mh ^ • 
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II. Standards of Quality \ 



Tnimt nA»^nr.t:s much t^lk alM>ul Mafuiitnla uud akmt rai^Hjig dtund- 
aMs ia American klun/U aiA ttplkiik^. MuiU tflt«ftUoii has Itmi 
giyisft to tli^ pruhkm of^irLil tU^*^^ atnuiUrth are. Lonm U^imtt 
n^B y^htttimt melt^^i m tieit^ijr,!^ i4Miiifej>t<Hl ia **a high College 
li^ril sptttade R^d^ A*,p»iUeii« f^i iitan^ .uun>e«. in pre^cril^ sub- 
p^tBr^^pi^rWu*v \h rt prhiite Mhw! iImI u|K%iali*i?d ill Clm f?ivjrara- 

If Umt hsipt^iou h imk'iU'^ U^shUmis nful I j«»lii;ve It ih— then w« 

hav0 u Ion/ way to fio m our M*;iti h for . . K^tix-lfence. , . * 

There ^^ffnt ..er que^i mhi.*. shiU i.i^^l ns^kiiig. How helpful 
or res?pou»ihle b 

L To mJow {snrstef rl^»>f Uj IIr j»r,«i*i4^fiii. ?«trhfm without 

QWl pr*^r»Drf'Uv*Hlvt*< u^rli^.nt itnin ^^hai yf tbes*<» »|i«rl6c 

•I To «u^i»^t thai tbo** t«^ijtvtj«^:;9 ^, i .,uiit tiniiii«i)tifitMiy c<i]:u4ltute n 
'iesiraliio rsU^ioale for ,i *u ^ , „rri. uftj,ij, «oU I'lutuaUun 

5 Tottric*^ ijfAtoa tb*^ iit-M,r^taiO 't Unn. ^uu.*; »Kaf U «ifi»irfif>» ti> 

t«ir>jt*ri v\^il»<«u( Mi;fi:i-*i^. ^ • » Hit*,t}\4\ u*'* 

7 To <n#fjnfijio t#» tiJH i^tiv .ir f -r ij .-r** .fi { , . . ? * ' «. 

>i Tours* thiu t>fii<]«~'n*^ fw* Mi.ffH wi'tMnn *U'iUiU»i: ^Uo - t*>' 
The qtn*:4tiJi!<^ an* -uirt!* -U 'l In i»»llln•rf^u^ 
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|^|7^ insist on great<*r qim!it> f^d»<aUo;i uhlnnif. tknnittf: ft* wouid it 

- not betn liie interest of th<l|^\fio cnu define it to do so? 

|/k WhatnrethejStandftrdNbj uliiJj^i><id teathen^^gtiod Mudi*nt,*>. and, 

_. feent^e^ goodcoll?^ cnn Jtulgu! Dir^nih^jd here im» Jl htartdarJ^ uf 

fe^ quality derived from m ^xauniuiiiQU uf materfnls iWe ui (he <'K.ir 

fe^^ .inghouse of Studies on Higher Education mA^ tuotv 4x\ifi» fnmi 

ll^J-. iHe Ktcriaire describetl in i^ct ion III.. 



. Si^^iiKty tttti^^b:: nulxcatcd b> a college'^ dupofiXioti to mal{e a dis* 
^ t^nctUm Jbettixen tfic acqx*\siUmi (acquiry) and the cxaminatuyii 
'{uuluiYy)jofinfannatioy%, It Is inamfestcd in Us success in getting 
^studciits to accept a larger role \n y acquiry \ and m getting its 
facility to nta\e tlicir teaching a joint "mquiry.'* 

Tliecufs rnjicli c^aftmts 1k*{1i hK! and fur \\w uHn^Ubion that 
when Jr contei to the ^Miuijiltti^i, iiifuniuUioi .-tudentj* tati^d^) 
If better vfkhoul the ]>e!>4iri.iW»iitit?v-.vfti- of .uicavht*^ The e\uleip<e 
fj^-c jn stljitKrn olNhLs Matt*;m*iit h'^jtUsi in thi-* ivjMitf .uul.the 
g inmlicntbn^ Oi thi^ rfji?Mn U Cat Xvm livr^ an i h-ar. Hut ]»ou. i»!acti 
^ . ^^Hy, is a btudent, a loun^'hii, ut a paivnt to tk^tvrihine \>huh iol 
|J leges tindeiptiuid thtin- }>li*fihnt>^ and tiir doinjit-ninHltihjr about theiij? 
ht^ The iiiS^tutions will Ih» thcM» that 

In f»\*ir of nji»r«» hia«iu«** Tin- itttiiJn-r of siudfiif** /itMihi**! 

limy ii(taail> Ik» Iiirt* l^ut tbi* af*«»n.Hilj U-ut\trr Smnitlt^ <a^. or 

6. Pn>vt<ie latioratory Jnj.?rui ti^n wUaU <*x|'*Tt»n itial »»r vrMi^tn 

oriental * ' „ 

c. rrovlde fdr in*»aip t^inf»-rontf-« -fiiiiiiitr". . *»H»**iain.* ami tho Mkt». of a 
qtin!!ty nnd iiMijiWr ilmJ f*iU'. ^ <'\|»t'»'* t!'*' htnuMn re?iniir*i'H of the 
liiJ»tltialoh 

T/. J*ro*lde cjiaminiiUoiiH that ar<* J;ipr*.pria:«' Tn that ihijMnWihuijw; ri»U* 
xnt'trnrtzat ion nml tuuxinit/j' * rMt/ul 'hirtXIn;: 

* The condition of ItMininjr'iTtvt in Jj. ami ^/ al^Ai- l^ that ler.niin^ 
wil) increusi* lo th«». *^xu nt th.U -ijidrnt^ aiV -sd^!' ft) di'tvMnifiC. fre 
quenjlj* «nd detail, ju^t hou sm»I1 ncdom^i. ' 

The pfii^ciple of U*arnin«r u»u/i\ed ui ' ihai ^■.*^ U-aininj: h 
more ellicient than //'/^v//^ Ksunin:;. . . . . . niay he!{i 

develop critical ihinkm^ ^Mau^^ *tud< iit> d'> ih** thiiiki^t' antl there, 
ife an opportunity to *hi k tln*ji thihkin^r airain^t <HlK»r-. . , . The 




%VhAT STA^:i)AnDS- DO WE BAISEI . 

•mi^ e0mmoul>- use*! discui^ion method is probably developmental 
diseus^on . , . diwted to a defmiti? gan^^such t\s solution of rf prob* 
\jm* *j • Problem solving improved when the discussioft leader 
bkes "t]m problem Jn steps. . This . ; . not onl}^ giv^ the discus^ 
mn Jfiiote . focus but also hel{)s i^tadents become aware of their 

. applicable condition of learning in d is that/"if we base our 

' j^aW on memorimtion of details, students 'w^m memori2e' the 
text • . • To develop an interest Jn thinking we have to make it 
Miisifyi^g. . . * Experience in solving problems within the students 
V P * lifen i$ essentiaU* ^ . • - 

; • « • * * \ . ^ ' ' 

'Standard? ' ' 

^: .V :v; . / . * ' • . " 

Quality maybe indicated in colleges that provide adequate learn- 
ing r^iirccs materials a^id u^h .Ttudcnt^ that use them. 

y ^ \ ■ ^ ' ■ ■ ' 

'^'heoreiically. these puYposea are served by the library, but in many 
itt^tance^' the library a repositojcVof books only. It is often an 
^ iidjunc{ to rather than unlntt^il puff^of the leamiAg process. In- 
^ BtitHtions which are, r^examlniiifr their **inforn>ing^ function are 
begfjuan*^ to a^^mble leiu uing rc^nirtc^^^enters or jibraries adequate 
to thei^jutrementH^f loduyr. }5tud«nl».^These repositories include^ 
t&*m\ and te!eviii*d le<;turejj. programed iJamhig materials, asid pic- 
iiuvk ^{\\\ or moving. Wen> f he-se centerii ov-Hbraries organiijd as 
L^md ' **n^g*'st^,'iuul uert» Iht^y gi\im (he educational i>&tting described 
h^: }%f\myiM0\ m hi.^ piro^ixjctus for the new^aniyersity at Boca 
llacoH* sltuUnts ^h«>uld be able iu -cKqiiire^niore-fticfe oti their own 
. Mtbtiiio.timn (IrmV ]>rofe?sM^ ruuld f ram into their lectures. When 
mk!i p*<^nir}sm^ iu:^ niade for dte "^iufonniugr" of students, a fj(culty 
rui !WX^i1n« Hi* rul^ and determine jjtm uums vh^s need to he 
*hiHight*^ hi genernl, the nu?r^ a ^fmlput in/ocnib himself, the le^'his 
t.i^ti?M« tor %lo tlK»1nformhijor. The iniiffnj^^tor^unj ii^conKrxgly, 

' *^ieach'* tti tt dejum- and whh an intenjsil v nut otherwise possible. ' 



t- 



st^^f* I'^Jv^'j^nv f» r-^ a? ana 3) ' ^ . • 
*naa,t» r-a^fnUT -.^ ^ 

* f5#l«riA. n I^tvl. d<iifr»jffo«. ti/ Orratn^^f -^Tht Mco a fJnit^er^tff in ihc Ape of 
^VirwiPt r^V 4»ntf(jt .irr)^ur /ir^jow V>f f^f .{femotial Ucturf CumhrUtg^, Maw.. 

H*'{.^^rt th«* iM.nnnjnc (>»mml»*>«JU»M f»r a* Nr*r irmrernHy nt Horn Rajon. ' Boar<l of 
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$%' • ^ " .STANDARDS OF QUALITY ' 7 

}U . / 
mv 

M • Standard 3 

^h} • ^ 

Jtl.x i^udity may he indicated in coIL^e*- that pvovidc the least remedial 
%'^'\, instruction. , - 

Wr-\ . • \ • ' ^ 

■ \ point hewfis^that the more remedial work a student takes the 

lej^ higher education Ijc gets during a given .span of time. The moi-e 

s^;..^, remedial wovk given, the^lcss-^xinie the faculty has for college level 

1^^^ Institutions alert to this problem are trying to introduce corregtivo*. 
Gre^^^ec^ivity is being shown but; as Benezet points oujf/tlie cri^ 
teria employed may not l>e very gooiL A' beginning hub been made in 
providing "programed instruction" in lieu of ''remedial" lubt met ion 
so^that greater readiness can be insisted upon. Institutions for ^^ lioni 
. remedial instruction is an acute piobfem may have found Jn pro . 
gramed learning the Instrument that will perniit them to ^nhame ' 
their programs materially. % ^ ' , 

^"^ " ' • 
Standard"4 

1 Sluality way be indicated in colleges whose students do extensive 

' . reading and^ spccifiofUyy a great deal of general reading on their 
, otm initiative* « 

While t^ls standard would appear to be ^elf-evident, ii> |)o:nt 
mighf be driven Jion^i were colleger 1o gbe more study to the v:lrcida' • 
' . lion iVecords in their libraries. Some iuatitutiuns aiv not \vt\ .miu*cs> 
ful in cncouragii^" their students to read. Records'at fnost inslitli . 
tions show the average nuniber of books che<.k>»d out fruni tluir col 
lege libraries per year, and faculties would s,lo well to stiuK these 
reports. Many institutions alsD luiAe established .•^ujjpler.ientarx reivd 
ing' centers in student living quarters. Ftirtbennore. the advent of' 
0 inexpensive papgrbat^fe.n of high valibef has amtrihnted (j^ thr fea. i 
bility of students developmg their own" '-ollect ions.** . , 

jStandard 5 ' - ' 

S^ualtty tnay be indicated in colleges uhosc students average 30 to 
45 cloct^ hours per weei{ in out^of^class study. 

AVhilp this standard hais no bearing on the quality of f'he\'5tudy 
done^ it doe:? induate uhetlui >tud^'nt.^ have a serious pinpose and a 



•Indeed, some coll<*j:<»« u*** a jii^-rLiI fnmi t»> Vpf^i* MttuUnl ct*nter> sNwrked paper 
ba^ks. OQ the tb^ts tb&t the cxt<il uf jnrrt»ifr.<H! tH.>ks may b*^ o \aluablc contribution to 
student IhnrnXtm; nwourc**. 
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WlViT STANDAHDS \H) WE HAISE * 



disposition lo ro.si.st h voliiiir intli:tMiM>, r a«> • luiiacteristH?, of l^ijrlilv 
procluctivo colle^re^. In sininiKH-x d >a\r a uood deal about the 
climutc of the collo*re. It al>*. pfusuU'- a nuMMtro of the kimUof 
teacliiii*; done heian>e studif>* -^l.uw th:U >onie teachei-? are more 
successfiiljii <rettin<r riieir Miult.ii- n> in^naM* i\tv time de\oted to 
stiuh , than are othei-s. * 

The position of the snnlent ahni^' thv .uV|uii-A iiKiuiry axif» (items 
1 and 2, section II I ) ii» alx) irniicatril In -uT h data l)ecjiUhe if .stutlents 
are not studyinj? much they are itfU h-ainiii^r iiinch a^ they nii«rht. 
^hat the student is leaniiiiir. or hoN\ la* i> learnin*r it, is, of 
coui's^, not indicated h\ the.^ ^iirule^ LnaUM* they deal. only with 
hours. 1 ^ * : 

The expectaney of ^oim» ln>titiinoii> i- that, for t'\rry hour of crwlit 
*riven in a cour^re. the student will >peiMl*:i •honr^ prr week in out-of- 
class stutly. Other institutions t'\po« t only 2 honri? of ont-of-class 
study for eaeh dass^honr. Tor a ir)-cretl it-hour load, this ivoidd 
mean 45 iionrs pe. week in rhe ^ir^? instance. W in the second. In 
a qui^tionnaire cinulai^l amoiijr >tudent l»od\ prendents and other 
student ho<Iy hMdrr-- (jiH of \\Iioiit wtuv uppercla.s;>nien'), the mean 
iiumlior of honi-s>pt'nt in t ta» pn^pariition \va> 28/ The range was 
from i\ to .>n !i(»ui>. 'IVn hiMtr- or fewer per week were spent in oux- 
of cl ;i<s >tml\ l»\ ( lireef pt'i • enl of Mio^e <]Ue>tioned, Fortv hoitrs 
^ov more per w eek wvre -pNiit I »y 1 7 | )on e:it , ' • 

fu another <tnd\ one dealinir ^^iih eolleir*- >enioi^, all of whom 
were «rood •«tudeiir> ai d ii.sd toaile defip.ire plan-- for gra<lnate stndy-^ 
the mean nni.ihet of iioiii -j^»ent in out -of-< la,-> .stu*l\ wa> 20 per week,^ 
The raui^e wa- fnun lo |n hour- per week. Ten hour- *or fewer 
were*>piMU in -u» ii Mnd\ hy penenr of fJie >t!uU*nts lmkI iO hourJi 
per w eek w en- -peiit hy 1 \ pereeur. 

The avera-e .miouni of time -pent in < la-> preparation hy tlic 
*i'ipperel.i--nu'?i in iLcm* iwn >t.udie- -uperior jn<lnnlual> in l)orh 
inMaiite-. and In Uti ilian axerai^e -tudenr- in at h*ast the second 
iuMa;u e w .i-. Mu n. an<i hours. ne-liifteu and sophomores, 

an<l f<u' the i\era:re -rudent-. rj»e time spjMit in ou!-of-rla>s >tudv may 
heeon<ideraldy le<-. 

Still anotiirr -tud\ -how- tlint tlu* -tudent- in an uppen lass dor- 

tnitoiy -pent V.) Ihmii- pt^r wet-k i:t ont-nf i la tnM\. tho-e in a fre^h- 

tnan (Ioruii!«»i\ -JT lionr-. and-ilio-t- i:i a fratetMut\ \< hour-.*'' 

■ IJon. N r.iliinl Ih- st.i.K \.ftv:M ..f sj n.i, , t x i mti'-" *tn: 'H hp *• vi/f/ 

M»:tf» r. |'"r''-l 't. . |- 'I -.f > jil nr !....|. j.j . . i|. n» ^ ,h ?!u r..n\ -n «tf fh»- \.itti.;».U 

^»inl»'»f \v>... ,-5,,. i.j I r» t>M n'l'M^ ri I 

* Cnpul -h» a *l »' i r." . rf. ,J •,. -h. ,'ifh • 



.!^fidlity may be indicated in colleges that are most successjid in 

invqlying their students in (wJcj^endent study.*^ 

¥^ ' 
^ .^<Bett6r than any other current phrase, "independent study'' sug- 

the active involvement of students. Used iu this sense and 
^trying this connotation, it derives its support in large pavt f ttom ^ 
^Me> *^icqiury'^ literature (see item 1, section III). But "in^ii^-^^, 
is a more precise term. It suggests the quality that should be sought 
in jndej>endent study. It emphasizes the examinatioii of information 
14 ^ ^ . rather than. its acquisition and suggests tl*e considerable involvement 
" ^ of'theWacher. Inquiry includes honors^ independent study (of tH'e* 
Ford-suppoirt'ed utilization variety), and some other forms of teach- 
, ing techniques, such as problem-oriented and guided discovery. The 
emphasis upon student inquiry in honors and independent study pro- 
grams and in virtually every experimental college reinforces this 
choice of a term. On tlfe misfaken belief that independent'' study 
pT inquirj' is an end in itself, it is nianaged poorly on many campuses. • 
it is man^wl well at only li i-elatively fe\: colleges. It is done well 
|r. when: " ^ * - * ^ 

a. It begun In the freshman year. 

b. The InQulrles of the students deal with Mgnificant issues, problems, or 
principles. ^ ^ 

c. Critical methods of Instruction and of study are used throughout the 



^' . course. 

it The college offers many such courses^ • 

€, The faculty^ scholarship U equal to the very ronsider.T^Jle re<inircnients 
placed upon it by such study. 
The principles of learninjr involved in independent study Und a 
measure of their applrcation are: (l)-the degree to \vhich "the range 
of individual differences [are] . . . accommodated,'' (2) the degree 
to which the "thinking, feeling, or doing ' is that of the learner, and 
(3) the degree to which "the learner continues [his] learning beyond 
the time when a teacher is available.'' It takes a good faculty to 



"For collefTC* In which rh*^ro arr such pro;:rams »w: .Soymonr Harris, f<t. "Higher 
Education In tho UnltctI Stnt«»s, The Ko^.nonilc rroblems," The Rft icw of Economics and 
SUtMicn, Supplement, Aiii;ii»t 1960. Vol. XI.II. >'o. 3. Part 2. 

Elizabeth Paschal, Kncouraoing the KxcelUnt New Tork : Fund for the Advancement 
of Education, nijjher Education. ^' 

WJftslow B. Hatch, The f^xpcrimcntal CoHege, New Dimensions In Higher Education, 
No. 3. WoBhlngton : U.S. Government Prlntlnfc' Ot^i*. lOflO, 13 p. 

Robert H, Bonthluf»?et al: The Imlcpcndciit Hludy Vrogram in the ( nlted Staten New 
York : Columbia University Pri'ss, I'^'S?. 

Wlnslow R. Hatch and Ann H«»nnct, hideprndcnt Stwlif, New Dimensions In Higher 
Education, No. 1, Wa«h|n;rton : U.S. Government Print I ng Office. 1000. 

« Ralph W. Tyfer, "Conductlnfr C1axse> to Optimize l.t»arnlnt?." a paper pubUshed Ih 
AchUte Learning OhjrctUcn ui report of the .Summt-r Institute on Eflffct|ve Teaching for 
Young Engineering Teachers, An;:. 28-Sepr. 0, 1060). Unhvrslty Park. I^a ' The Pennayl- 
vonia State University. 1000 , 
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A'X* * , -=* ^ ' 

'i^bgriize tlie need for independent study and a better one to involy^e 
/student\signiftcantly 
, l?he case ipr independent study or inquiry is summed' up nicely in 
the foHoTrihg quotation: . ^ - 

. ^ , . A • . . condition that makes for better learning in higher education is 
. . .detoUe. provision for independent study. There is reason to beUeve that the 
amtmptip^^ student of more responsibility for his edacacton increases 
|be;Uktl&(^ that he wiircontinue his education on his o<vn after gradua- 
tloiau, ,The notion that learning can take place only in formal couraes has 
, jjlagu^ education. This is now being overcome and **8popn» 

^ feeing**: Is more and more beiijg viewed as. bad education. The, textbook- 
lecture ^ttem of teaching usually leads to emphasis on acquiring Informa- 

. . tioa'to the n^iect of clarifying ideas. There is ample evidence that ideas, 
once tborouglily undei^tood, become a permanent pat]t^ of the student^ 

^ whereas information unrelated to*ideas in the mind of* the student Is mostly 
forgotten in a. few months. Both information and ideas — and, it might be 
addeu^ skiUs — are important in educatiox^ A wider use of Inde'pendent 
study plans in which the student Is expected to dig out knowledge for him- 
self, probably from original sources, instead of relying on lectures or text- 
books, WQUld enhancft^the quality of higher education." 

Ail institution indicates its competence in independent study or 
inquiry to the extent that it practices what it preaches most — namely, 
'provides active learning, discovery, or inquiry — and where the student 
■ makes substantial investment in acquiry. Au important byproduct or 
consequence is that the teachers of such students do not need to waste 
their tinie purveying information but can reinforce, extend, and 
examine the information acquired by their students. 

• Standard 7 

^Sluality may be indicated in colleges whichy in conjunction with 
indejpendent study or inquiry^ offer common or core curriculums 
as hoses for common understandings. 

One of the reasons w)iy independent study has not realized som'* of 
its potential "plus" values is that it has not hau^ solid curricular con- 
text. As a consequence, there is little rciaforc^ment from course to 
course. In effect, the college does not throw \ts curricular weight 
behind the effort. 

Besides providi^^g for better communication between students and 
teachens, there y developing a sense of intellectual community, a 
common curricuhun can also advance a "common spirit of inquiry/' " 

"Mannlni: M. PattlHo.' Jr.. "A Foundation Ixioka at ,-msher Education," Special 
KeporU^ Circular No, 5fl3. omcp of Eduentlon. OE 50028. WnHhlnston ;^U,S. Government 
Printing Offlc*. March 1050, p. 54. 

" XTonteiih CQUege, Wapne State University BuUetin, 1060-61. 6. • 
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^^v'v /"Qommon .underste is the phrase used to describe these pur- 

" p^5s on many other campuses. Such understandings-are achieved by 
bringing iogether courses and teachers that have heretofore been kepi 
. Igart in th6 student's mind.*' Where methodological concerns aud 
v .-val^'? quests are mutual, where common principles, intellectual skills, 
^^r^ ^ and a scieptific emphasis are the cement, the result iS more likely to be 
.''xonsolidatiqnj gr^^^ imification, and a common outlook.** 

-J^ohsil* 0^ Occidental College's 11 years' 4xperi- 

r en^^^th a prescribed and integrated History of Civilization program, 
I^J^ ,ob8«Tes: ^'It, the freshman and sophomore classes together in a 
conSW karhing situation which has greatly ' added to student 
. moriIe»''?J - ^ 

^ Aiiother college observes tlfat elective offerings were originally so 
scattered that students were insu^ciently^prepared for graduate study 
in either general or specialized knowledge.*® The counter provision 
is a curriculum required of all students for the first 3 years in which 
, the students' general education and basic knowledge of their spJeci£feli- 
,zation (science, social sciences, and humanities)' are intensified and 
cohesive.^* ^ , ^ 

Regardless of the extent of common learning situations, it is gen- 
erally agreed that programs in which inquiry is a stated or an implied 
< purpo^ are likely to be succ^sf ul to tl>e degree faculties invdved 
havB a sophisticated understanding erf the^problems and a commitment 
totheprpgi^m. ^ ^ * ^ . /' 

Standards - / *• • 

Slualitkmay be indicate^n colleges whose introductory courses or 
programs feflect a discrimi^iating scholarship and also exploit 
uniqueness]^ the point being^to mq\e them sufficiently above high 
school courses in method dyid content to challenge students, V 

.J' 

It is positive motivation for students to explore something new.^^ 
Hdwever, Tyler tells us that only as each new practice requires the ^ 

»»TAe Socttil Sctences^in the Liberal Art$ College, a report of the study on General 
Education In tho Soda! Sciences at Pomona Concge, Claremont^TCallfornla, August 1^57. 
(Unpublished.) • • . ^ 

" Report on the Program for UtdiiiaUon of Co{l,ege Teaching Retources, conducted at 
X^eblgh University. 1950-57. (Unpublished.) ' . ' ^ 

" "Integrated General Educatlou Course In History of ClvHlzatlop. Occidental College/* ' 
Special Reports, Circular No, 563. Office of Educatlou, OE-50028. Washington: U.S. 
Government Printing Officp, March 11>59, v. 29. 
»» The Ithaca I'lan, Ithaca College, 1900. 
iMbld. - 

» Robert M. Gn;;n^, ^ PMnclplos* of I/earnlnc/' a paper published In Achieve Learning 
^ Ohfrctlve»' (ft report of the Rummer InxtltutP on Effective Teaching for Young Engineering 
• Tftacher*. Aug. 28-Scpt. 9, 1960). University Park, Pa. ; The Penn8i?lvanla State Unl« 
vewlty, 1960, p. B-54 < 
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^, student **to give attention to it because of new elements in it does it 
r ; ' serve adequately as a basis for effective learning." Newness thas be- 
^ criterion of good teaching and learning. 

'V.. At Aijtioch College, it w*as discovered tjmt the independent study 

J .,, R^?g?^?^^ exceptional success when offered to freshmen. 

Ei^^tin^ something different from whpt they hj^d Idiown in high 
. :9chbql, tjie students not only accepted the independent study program 
^ but^.&i^:m^de It one of the most successful programs of its kind. 

. provide for the fact that something substantial 

ated cM^^ be*done for the aspirations bf the student and 

^ni^^^llege* This is borne out by the results of a comprehensive 
itudy vi\ the withdrawal of | college students,^^ Forty-eight percent , 
of ^the men and 33 percent of the women respondents who had with- 
drawn nbted as a rea^n for withdrawal a lack .of interest in their 
* studies.** 

Standard 9 

Siudlity may he ir^icaied in colleges that have ''high but attain* 
ahle aspirations.** ^* . ' 

For both student and college, higlx aspirations are necessary. This 
is a point emphaized by Gagne, Tyler, and^McKeachie. . ' 
One way in which an institutjion may dramatize its -aspirations for 
. lits students — aspirations that are high but,attainable-r"i$ to exploit 
the rrmter-teacher approach. In Hofstra's New* Colleg^e, this ap- 
proach is being tested. The master-teaclier is central in Washingfejn 
tJniversity^s (St. Ixfiiis) vision of the university, and has been "an 
important consideration in the staffing of Wayne State University's 
Monteith College, Michigan States Oakland University, and Delta 
College at Saginaw, Mif higan, 

Standard 10 

^ality may he indicated in colleges that are able to demonstrate 
that thdy do, in fact^ develop the critical faculties of their students. 

Th^ standard is derived from the research done on learning and 
on the characteristics of students and of institutions associated .with 

« Ralph W. Tyler, op. clt.. p. C-11. « ' 

"Robert K, .Iflfert. Retention and M'Uhdtaxcat of CoUfge StudentHt U.S* OfBce of Bductt' 
tlon. Bulletin No. 1, 1058' Washington. U.S. Government Printing Ofllce. 1957, 17T p. 
Study was based on a sample conslstlnpr of approximately 1.3.000 unmarried non veteran 
«tu(Jent» who entered colIOKe In the fall of 1050. ' > 

»>bld. 

" Ralph W. Tyler, op. clt , p. C-l 1 and 12. 
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i,%igh productivity." Tho criterion can be approached directly and 
, 1vithout,,an elaborate defense because every college proposes to teach 
its students liow to think. 'While many institutions make this claim, 
few can prbve it. Fewer still have attempted to discover how rmsch 
they improve student thinking, ^inc.e instruments are available that 
test this achievement*, an institution that attaches importance to it 
can provide itself with this infomation. For a discussion of the 
techniques that may be used, one could profitably read General Edvr 
(uztionr-'ExplmUtons in Evalmtlmi " and "Teaching for jthe Develop- 
' ment of Thinking Abilities and Habits."^. 

Standard ir 

Quality way be indicated in the college whose seniors tend to be 
wore creative t)xan they tvcrc as freshmen. 

This standard is based on the research done on the characteristics 
of highly productive colleges and student bodies, and the substantial 
body of creativity literature.^^ That Senior^ are inclined to be more 
creative than freshmen cannot be assumed; certain studies indicate 
that some students becpme*lftss. creative and more conforming as* a 
consequenceof their college experience. « 

Of this problem, Cartier has this to say*: 

While we. 4cno\v little abo.ut the "disense" (creatlvliy), we do know 
something about^ tho "antidote."^ Our society possasses a great variety 
of antidotes for this mar\elons *Miseaser and applies them In huge doses 
at the -first synipnini. They consist of various combinations of pressures 
toward/ conformity, foar of failure, fear of the unknown, fear of being ^ 
scoffed at, dIsIUusjou meats ami delusions, the constant harpinj? (in. very 
subtle ways)* on adjustment. This adjusiiient Is toe often adjustment 
to the world as It exists now— a very imperfect world. Adjustment to 
It and passive acceptance of it, thi^refore. constitute a denial of every 
"indlvlduars right and responsibility to s6e the wrongs in it and rebel against 

tbem. / 

■>/ 

We have often heard that the majority must rule. We teach our 
children .this when they are too young to know^he meaning of It. ^ach 
^ ' child lives In a very small and often closed society which Is a tiny minority 
of mankind. The only uuijorjty he sees Is inside that circumscribed group, 
which may well be wrong. In* fact, the odds ar^ almost overwhelming 
^ that It will be. But we teach him to adjust— bliniUy. I mean we teach 



»Paul Drossell and Lowls AtnjJifi.'cW-^CenffO/ Eflucatimx-r^xvloraUonn in Evaluation. 
Washington, D.C. : .American Council on ^:^I«c.l^!o^. 1054. *' 

»John \V. Hollcnbnoh, "Tenchinj: for the DovoloprnMU of 'Tlilnktng. Abilities and 
Hablt»— -A Faculty Self-Stud/, Hope Collojje.- Case Hook, Education Beyond the nigh 
Rchool, Ca«o No. 35. Ofllcc of Kdur-atlon, W.ij.hinKt'>n ; f S. Depart niont of Health, Educa- 
tlon a;ia Welfnrj»,Vol. 1. iune 1958. 



. ^^or a paitial bibliography, see Mervin B. >ee(lman. Impact of College, Xew DImen- 
I slons In Hlgf^er Education. Xo 4. Washington . U S. Government Printing Office. 1960, 



24-27. 
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him Wlndly, to adjust blindly—not to strike out, not to fight, not to differ, 
not to ^question— In short, not to think creatively. . . . there are a thou- 
* sand varieties of ways to teach people not to think creatively, and,. . 
we tise' them constantly In every grade* from kindergarten through; th'e 
graduate schools with terrible effectiveness. We can learn to recognize 
these things we do to kill a stnUent's creativity and stop doing some of • 
them," - ^ 

Staxidar4 12 

• * * 

Sluality may he indicated in a college that has a significant impact 
on its students. ' ^ 

.f-Sihce a college can determiafej within limits, what its impact is, 
it can no longer ignore this responsibility* /Even at Vassar College, 
which hus made extensive impact* studies of its students, it has been 
demonstrated that, "except for a minority ... the academic and 
intellectual aims [of the college] do not enter primarily into the 

> formation of the central values and habits of lifS of the student 
body.*' M Xh^ Vassar study also indiculites tha\' the faculty has little 
impact on th* thinking of students arid that the student culture has 
a greater effect, but that its effect is generally a leveling one. In- 
stitutions in general might well ask themselves howv much they know 

' about theif impact upon students and what they are doing about it. 

Standard 13 

Slxiality may he indicated in^colieges that are deliheraiely per^ 
missive and flexible, \ ' 

To be effective, permissiveness and flexibility should be deliberately 
purposeful in order to enhance student development. Actually, tliis 
standard concerns avoi^lnnce of enforced conformity d' e^^reotypy. 
As to permissiveness, Lazarfeld is reported to have founu it in tlio: 
. . . teacher*s v;lllingnes8 i>ermlt unorthodox/ unpopular Ideas and 
Ideologies to get a hearing on the campus. . . . 

•fiie most permissive professors are also those most iwlltlcally liberal m a 
broader sense. They give mcst "attention In their teaching to a progressive 
educational philosophy, one which stresses the value of Imbuing students 
with a desire for social creatlveness. by emphasizing problem areas and con- 
troversial Issues rather than establi.sbod facts and accepted knowledge. . . . 

« Francis A. Cartlor. Educatloiml DU-l«lon. Air FonM* UOTC, Maxwell Air Force Ba«e 
Alabama. A letter to tho author. Noveniberl9«0. ' ' , c,«,^«, r,^nriM 

• Nevltt Sanfdrd. "Impact of a Woman's CoUeiye on Ite-^Studc^ntft." Sptcial Report*, 
Circular No. 563. Office* of Education. OB-5002S. WaBhlnuton; U.S. Government Printing 
Office. March 1959. p. 44. 
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l*e Bchoola Of highest quality* are aUo those which have the most clearly 
^^^y malteiw of academic freedom: their faculties have a 
mcli more pd^ voice in helping to set this policy, and their admliristra- 
tiTe<official8 are considered much more ready and able to come to the aid of 
a tisitcherunaer attack.** 

.^^"^1^ ^ ^^^^ "informality in personal relationships, 
^|:^^^PpiaM|^^^ and students, is associated with academic 

||M;?i^!?3?T?^^ . . [in] colleges aiid universities that have produced far 
ftr^'^^tl/t^ share of the educated leadership of the. United 

I^IC "3'^!^/^^^^^ numerous types* of flexibility. For example,, 

pJ»ce?pent, at least in the case of Harvard University, gives 
A^®^)^ to the student inJi^i^ fourtli^ear to do whatever he wishes— .%o 
Sttei^d cours^, to take an'additional senior tutorial,/^? read on his own^ 
^ r 'PF^ take graduate work.^? Also cited by Cole and Lewis are Har- 
M^^^ course reduction to permit more independent study or inquiry ; 
Reed Collefge's senior^thesi^ for those who pass a special qualifying 
exam in their junior year; tutorial plans such as those at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, the University of Chicago, and Harvard; special. 
<^tfn5es for special students at the California Institute of Technology, 
Sdn^Francisco State College, Hiram College, University of Michigaii, 
f^^' • Oberlin College, University^^pf Chicago,' y<issachusetts Institute of 
m-^ '^f^h^ology? ffrid Stanford (University; and four kinds of special or 
1^' hono^^programs at Yale University : the ."scholare of the Jiouse"-j?lati, 
It,,, s"**'' seminars for honors candidates in their major fields of study, 
Ip sdphombre semin&rs iit ihe residential colleges (which may he taken 
in lieu of a regular lecture class), and the directed studies program 
of general education (which is limited to the top quarter of the student 
body). All provide flexibility and an oppoiUmlty for indepondent 
study or inquiry. Special devices available for upperclassmen, such 
as Stanford's senior colloquia. Reed's senior syniposium, and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago's preceptorials in some third-year courses, are 
other ways in which the purposes of independent study or inquiry are 
met; For other aspects of flexibility, see Advcmced Standing and 
The Credit System in Colleges and Universities}^ 

» "Richard Herpers. '^Academic Freedom During 'The Trying Years/ " Bp^plal Report; 
Circtjiar No. 563. Office of Education. Oi^-50028. Washington : U.S. Oo\ernment Prlntln*: 
Office, March 1959, p. 57-58. 
1 ^ «Ptttnio. op. cit., p. 54. 
^; * ** ^*rl^ C. Cole, Jr.. and Lonpra 0. lie wis. FlexihilUu in the Vndergraduate Curricu* 
turn. New Dimension n In Higher Education. JCo tO, 1962. 57 p. 

' * Shirley A. Baddlffe, Advanced Standing, New DImenglon* In Higher Educatlpn. No. 8. 
WftihlngtoD : U.S. Government Printing? Offlce. l&61, 24 p. 

Lanora G. LewU. The Credit Syntem in Cotleges and Vnlvertitie*, New Dlmeniilona in 
Higher Education. No. 9. Washington : U.S. Government Printing Office. 1961. 37 p 
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Standard 14 

Sluality mny be indicated in colleses thai are exp^rimentah^ 

The BXj>eriinental nature of colleges appears to be a good indicator 
of .quality because only competent faculties are apparently disposed 
to experiinent They may" be the only ones tliat dare to experiment 

While reports of such experimentation and achievemehls may be 
iinpresslve, no institution or^roup of institutions and no agency or 
organization has grounds to be complacent about Nvhut it has done to 
improve tlie quality of undergraduate e<|jication. A review of ex- 
perimentation in connection with a current study indicates: 

a. That quaUty and ^xiwrimentatlou support each other— quality ToadB to , 
experimentation, and oxperlmentaiion may enhance quality. 

6. That the most experimental Institutions are those that also place high in 
studies of the undergraduate origins of American scholars. 

0. That more experimentation is being dons by institutions with established 
reputation's than by those which have less to risk. 

(f. That more experimentation Is being done by private than by public insti- 

• tutions. 

There is support also from the literature on learning. Gagn6 refers, 
for example, to the place of the experimental habit and competence in 
optimal learning situations.^ While Pattillo uses a little different 
language, he, too, is impressed by the significance of experimentation. 
"The good institution constantly gathers evidence on the impact of its 
program on its students. Closely allied with this critical attitude is 
a, willingness to jcxpcriment with promising new approaches. . . 

Standard 15 

. Sludl^y may be indicated in colleger that jealously defend the 
principles' of acadendc fre^^dom. * 

* We have been told that . , the best s'ohQoLs, with their highly per- 
missive faculties, were tho.se inost \ uluerable to attack in the.postwar 
decade." " One form of attack wns to insist upon an oath of allegiaiice 
from teacher^ that was not required of other citizens. To many, tl)is 
was considered an enci^oachment upon academic freedom. Tlie col- 
leges that typically challenge inipobcd loyalties are institutions whose 
faculties stand for ^lo abridgment of their frec-ilom aiid whose admin- 
istrators are both "billing and able to defend faculty rights to 
independence of thought and expi'cssion. 

»For such colioKea Bee: Wlnnlow R. Hatch. The KTperimcntnl CoVcgt, op. dt. 
••Gagn^, op. cit. 

" Pattillo. 01). clt.. p. 54. Q Q 

»*Herpers. op. clt.. p. 8, O 
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Standard 16 * 

Siiiality may be indicated in colleges uihere cffectix^ tcachinj^ is 
highly regardzd and adequately compensated. 

Where gocl teaching is insisted upon— and is not just givei> lip 
$ervicd-Hone gets gopd teaching, -Wiere it is insisted upon, it should 
recognized and adequately compensated. Wiether onlj deals with 
institutions' ranked high in the production of scientisls /ind other 
scholars," or with those recognized for some otlicr indication of qual- 
ity,** he discovers that teachers are honored for their teaching and 
that their scholarship is not viewed as an end but as a means to toter 
. teaching. 

If an institution pays teachers well for their teaclring, great divi- 
dends nuiy be realized from the quality of iaatruction. * Raw statrstics 
on compensation tn rmme may be highly important in relation to the 
economic status of the professional,^* but a\cniges derived from them 
Ki^y l)e highly misleading.. In the compensjition of teachers the prob- 
lem is not so much that some institutions ha\e the money \»*td some 
do not. It is rather that some spend tljeir money one way 'and others 
* another. 

Standard 17 ' ' * 

Sluality may he indicated in colleges ukase graduates go into 
teaching in unusually large numhers. 

This index is su^rgesled betauso. .where the te^iching is good, stu- 
dents are more predi:>pose<l ro enter leaching than ^\hore teacl.nng 
is meclumical and uniubpired. For example, honors programs are 
reported to be particularly attractive to potential teachers. Behind 
the records made by home instihitions in attracting .students to te^ch- 
, ing, there typically btand cadrejj of exc#»ptionally able and committed 
teachers." 

The most frequentlv given reason for not recognizing and I'eward- 
ing good tearhing is that it is difikult to identify. Difli'cuU it is, but 
not impossible. That it is worth ti^e etfort \t> indicated by the oliser- 

' ^ . - ^ 

* SiH» lUircftlnurfJitf'OrielnH r'f^Tfno'H. MCtinn III 

K#M* r*'fpr»TiC»»H In sf»cH.>n III. pjjp^Tifllly tfnw «u rharortfrHtir< of lni*tlt«t!onji. 

" *'T!)A Kcontitnlc Stntn^ of Hi** Pn>fi>:»*^lifn. 195?) -»U> .Vnniiitt Rfimrt by rommittre 7.," 
A A VP BuUetin, Humantr. 1000. 

" Frnnk Klllo. Thr I mlrnjriuluat^ ^OiUjtni of CoUfge Ttarhrra C« riot on CoMw nod 
th<» Smti* XJnivrrslty «f VorlT. I95S . jind .Minn O. PfnlMt^^r. fht .tlocrntaurmtr OrigUtM 
of Am^ricnn CoUojr Ttfuhert WnHhlntjti.n AKJMiciatlon of Anv^Hcfln riill**};**^ loci. 

aliwj I^norn <# I^'wN. J N"mI Ury^fsn. nrul Kot^-rt I*«|»|.oni!l«Tk. falrnt and Tomorrov'tt 
Ttachera The Honor* Aftprt^uh Sttmi^r II of th<* NVw Ditnnfniotin In Ulfflipr Jc^Iuctt- 
tton Serlw. Wftxhlnpton • l" S fiovf-rom^^nt Print Int Ofilcr. 1003 
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vnlxon that, were t\m cmo thing done, we might be able to tone do\yn 
*this elaborate aod ex^sivo progranrs currently being disiussed that 

* are designed to improve the recruitment, placement, and insert ice 
trsinirg of teachora The basis for this opinion is 'hat, if an institu- 

* tion recognizes and. rewards good teaching, it gets good teaching and 
enougkjgood teachers. 

Standard^* , * ^ ^ 

Quality may he indicated in collcgc^^ thdt place highest in a co»n^ 

* posi^ofthe "oWgin** studies.' ' ^ 

Wisdom )s found in the comp()site of studies dealing with the under- 
graduate origins of American scholai^s, scientists, teachers, and grad- 
uate studenis qnd in the setting provided by the quality literature, 
much of which, is dLrCussed in this publication. Some of the better 
. known titles in the literature on baccalaureate origins ^re listed in the 
•next siectioA. ^ 

, Standard 19 

Quality >nay he indicated in colleges tvhcte ofiportunities for study 
abroad aYc^rcfuliy planned and implcvjcnted. * • 

- ^ Such programs e characterized by the following attributes: 

a. Tlie Rtudy J» j>Iniuie<l for ni.looHt n yt^iv In-advance,' pfeferably in«tbe 
fri^hmqu yeaV aiul IdeaUy at tho student's Initial registration. The 
plnimluK nhouUl rofiivt at loasl In prlnrlple* the pooled experience of 
American colleges. ' » 

6. The Ktudents seU^tcd nrt^ ro<iulrwJ to tlemowiraU sotl8fnctorUy''(t: tests 
and prior p<»rforniariu»l ind4fi)endono^. rritKal fnclllty. tolerance, B*»n8l- 
tlvity. resl>onf*IblUt>\ anH a nonrttereotyM approach to leismlnjj. 
♦ , o. The 8H)«1ent« selecft^t an» reQulrwl to demonstrate (l>y tci^ts. paper«, or 
other critical or creative efforts) a level of ability which %vHl permft them 
to perform cnMlllably, particularly *ln ti ^ couhtrli^ where they^v^l be 
compared wltJi hlshly >4ekH (e<l ?mlver«lty students. 

1/ The purrKMtes of the pn»j:ram are statwl explicitly, and the jwrformnnce 
of thestifdent lsevi\lnate<l In termisof its Hpe< incohj«llve«. ^ 

e. Credit. If civen. is ne- i-r la ol i-s* of that given by the strongest colleges 
and thoKC with the longest exiierJence In stady abroad programs. The 
amutvpt may-Mimetlraes be objKthely determined by having the student 
sucTPfsfnlb cliailense ' n»urse.s or element.'^ of connfes offere<l for cre<ilt 
on the home campus <»r by other fntly accr(^3itefl instltntion». 

The above atinoutcfh would teem to apply also to study uiulertaken 
at a foreign universitv in ( uuf>e$ Uk- it.s nationals and in special pi'O 
grams designed for Anient an .-jtialeiit.^. The attri>)uies would also 

^Btn "S^ody Abroad" rffertaw* in section lit 
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*app^nr relevnnMo^progranis regardless of wliether Uieir purpose is 
ipecmlized or geneml pr whetlier it is simply iiroriersion iii a foreign 
caltare. 
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^ -\, . 

:J IBlftality tfiayhc indicated in colleges whaie * 'institutional' research 
\ ^ is^o^ things, and iibt merely on problctm tfwit are 

jmfuicr interesting. , 

la njjjM|f thi§ observation one need make no distinction betwefen^ 
- ^ tthoee infititu^ wth bureaus 6t justitutionaLrestjarch or researclT 
^ o^piitt^es, and those where the research is done in the departments 
in a qmte uncoordinated fashion. Whether a lot tft rcsearcli is done 
> -or very little^ it can be either significant or triviaL Some inst itxitions, 
like some people, have a talent for doing important research, while 
o^ers seem to lack the insight.^ D^pite commendabJe industry and 
^technical competency, tliey miss the primary targets. The role of 
„ inTOtutionalresei^chers,then,may well be not only to answer 
^ but also to lask them. The function of rcseaVchers— were sufficient 
fiitCention atWhed to importance— might well be continually to be- 
^ ^ devil the administration and faculty by asking some of th^ right 
^ questions- Certainly, researchers can remind and keep reminding 
^ colle|gue& that priorities must W establlshkl iri plnoning, that the 
resources of the ir^stitution are limited^ and that priority mus; be 
reexamined constantly. ' • r ' 

• Standard 21 

S^iuility may be indicated in<bllegcs whose comiscling program is 
so nuin^ged tlia^ the counselors have a)i impact on the total instil 
^tution--' and not upon just those students with whom they counsel. 

Xo play this role,- counselors h^ve to be tHoroughlv cognizant of 
trends and developments in higher education. Npt only must they 
be able to identify chafucteristics of students; they must also have 
a working knowledge of the characteristics of institutions and s^e 
the interrelationships Wtween student characteri:>tW and institutional 

.charncterisiic?). The\ must be familiar with rekoarch on learning 
theorj' and with ij^et'iods involved in measuring^ not only academic 
achievement but college impart as \\ell. Furthcnnon?, the coun^^lor^ 
background in psytholo;^ and feoi iolugy should be such timt iie can 
work with the adminihtrution Mid Taculty in analy/Jng the needs of. 
student, planning etT^vtive programs to meet *hose needs, and 

^evaluating results. 
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omATC^ Irom uhj'ch tjie ai.staridimls uf tauiiity were aibtiUtJ^ 
|||| Jp||[cSl^ k(o the' foUpwiijg soVeir categories, c^di of whiclTis 
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, *)^X "acquirr"* m mmni that proms of Mriung Knd teachirig in- 
wliidi fliij primal^ mphn^is is upon Uie acquis^itiou of information 
tather than xipon its examinhtioih The f wo are, of course, usually 
mixed; bjit when? the limjor nchievmeut m acquisition, the proci^ is 
de^HB^ as "acquiry/' * For tho naUtre ofiho exi>eirimentation don^ 
an'^ for the conclusions that inay be dmw-n; from St, axamples am 
fllustrafurcs: \ • . • , J 

la research, don© on teaching effectiveness at the Umreisity 'of 
McKigan, it was discovered that in the simple acquisition of facts 
studiSits did as well, if riot better, without tjie ^personal intercession 
of t^cher^ than they did with it; ^liat teachen>'mft5 actually di^tnict 
4udent§ in ihis in^tance.^ It wns even di$co\ erutl that ^tudent» study- 
by cormpondenq^y ma;itere<i content At ka&t n$ a.^ and per- 
haps a little beUert hitn/r^ident stjidents. • ' 

^ " Pfttister reports in his **I{6view of Resejirch on Class Size ' that, 
when <^eftain En$rlibh chuss^ .uere redtice<i from 5 to 3 huurs^a weeJ«^ 
atid wtten certain social sciewe cl»^^^ wore tmtUHi mihv, f^um man- 

*r«r ji *U*<?u«*it»rr *>f ihU *iibt^t win*!.*** K Hatch ^ntt Ann H^ar^U Mrpthdient 
lajfOmt*, 1960. p. l!i.20. • ' 

J>#jn?i^ «f Stt3li^•lI JrtrfiK^Hi.n siutt Sfi!»«V?it Tntfh*^ Conrem )n CnHi^ t ^xfr^ ' Ann 
Arbor, Mtcb Rch'v^t of 5M:iP«Uan. ftilrf^r^jtj of Ml^httr^n. lPi5<i, - j» ii*fufx'^%p^}, 
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^ ^ ^ \ , f 

ner, the average achievements of the siudeivts were at leiist as higTi 

* an3er-the new as under the ohi arrangement.^ 
"^After reviewing the research done, whether under the "name of 

independent study, tiJaching effectiveness, or learning, Pfnister con- 
cluded that, if wo are willing to agree that Uie proper critetion of 
student achievement is command of a certain content, contact hours 
Wween*student and instructor may be slashed drastically without 
>aii^ appaTOiiiy bad effect up6n the amount of learning * 
^ Pfniker also reports that in another experiment seven lO-minute 
conferences during a semester resulted in better student achievement 
\ tho^Uid regular group class sessions.' 

In general, the results of research on independejj^udy programs 
indicate that students in these programs leani at least as much as those 
engaged in regular class work * Tlie Implications in thisresearch are 
that neitlier teachers nor the colleges that employ them can afford to 

♦ **instnict^" * that is, to simply provide information* They must 

• *^te$ch/\ They nfiist/do more tlian instruct. They nuist examine the 
inforination Caught or acquired* They must make their teaching - 
and their students* learning a form of inquiry. From this, we can 

^ onl^i conclade that the more one teaches^and the less one instructs, the 
liettei' it is Hkej^ to be for both the teacher aiid the taught. It is 
better for the teacher beoiuse, if he instructiSi, he is vulnerable and 
expendable. Books,, teachin<r hiachines, teaching tapes, and televi- 
sion sets, all of which <:an be masb protluced, c«in bo Ubed to instruct. 

In de-emphas?zing J^ie role of **infonning" in teaching, Gagne 
maintains that what tile teac her c^ri do Inj^t ir» to know enough not 
to t ry to hi fonn.^ 

"Inquiry'* 

By inquiry !» naMnt that pn^^ess of luinung and of tea.!hing in 
which infonuation examine*!. It is that which is duny uft^sr in 
formation h.i-* 1k*v!» pnnided uv ]*nn\^\, it is the roj^son for acqulry. 
Inijuirj is the e^-MMice of honors, ,,f imk«f>enden^ idj — propc, iUi- 
derstootl ami pi-ai i and of problem orienti\* instrucuon. 

♦ \\Ut\ ti '-f . K-^vJr-vr of on (Tigs ^liv, ^st\ A'hir*tvi^ nUfU \t tlte 
Ai*nun2 < . til Hich»T K*l}i'"nti'U, MJihu'«r» Tni.*-?-'!!* of Mt^i^cin^ S ^ cm* 
t^r li li* i;« \* ** 

♦ Ibid . 

*tm. ♦ . 

♦ WUi«i|ow n Hnlrh .in«S Ann Hi»nni»r, /»»'?* it^'mfm/ f^t^dy, op U 

♦ U»>1«<t! 5^ unsni*, Prim •»»|t'* uf t^an.tui:, ' « »»<»|K^f IMjbh-h-ii in ,lihterc L*"itnttuj 
T«*adi«ri, Ao^nj^il 2f* St'i it-mlx-r 0 *'*^0j t Qlifrirtt> r«rk. l*a The Venn^siv^nln State 
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Reports on this subject appear in tlie following literature: 
Btsidn, SamucU Queit for Quality, New Dimensions In Higher Education. 
j^o^J. Wasljlngton: U;S. Government PrinUng Office, 1961, 18 p. 
TuSd for the Advancement of Education. Better Utilization of College 
Teachina Jieaotirces. New .Tork: Fund for the Adranceraent of Bduca- 
tiotti Miyr 1959, 63 p. ' . " - 

fiatd^.WiDslow It, and Ann Bennett Irhlepcndent Study, New Dimensions 
. rS^SlS^ No. 1. Washington: U.S. Government .Printing 

C0B^dusi<ms drawn from these reports ftfe as follows,: A distinc- 
ti<m'^oidd be made between *'inst ruct ing'' and '^l^q^ching;'^ The iieces- 
siiy of ^king this distinction is the demon^tion that in the act of - 
acquiring mfo'nnation the actual presence of it Wher is not necessary 
wad.may not be desirable; that indi^ndual Wudfents can "instruct" 
Uiemselves (iniiependent study) and apparently do this quite effec- 
tiveiyl If *%formeis'^x>r "instructors" ,h^.yei^o be drafted to manage 
acquiry, such as a librarian or a technicftinMn a learning resources 
center, they can be drawn from the ranks of those who are most adept 
at purveying infomiation. Teachers may need to assem^ble and pre-' 
pate such materials as books, films, and tapes; they may occasionally 
make televis^ and other presentations, transcribe their lectures, and 
''program" ^mc of their material^. But they, should not curtail—or 
be permitted to curtail— tKe amount of time they have for "teaching." 
They should free themseh-es to teach. 

Learning and Teaching Theory and Practices 

Tn the literature on learning theorj- and the^conditions of learning, 
the problem is to get at the essence of what is appearing in a volumi- 
nous literature and to find a consensus as to what this essence is. Such 
a consensus is not easily achieved, but there is impressive agreement 
ba5e<l on papers presented by Gagnc; Tyler, and McKeachie at the 
Summer Institute on Effective Teaching for Young Engineering 
Teachers.' These papers were prepared independently, under quite 
, different titles, but they present cssent lally t he same points. They are 
recommended for their conciseness and the ci-editabiHty of the wit- 
nesses involved. Of the observation^ made by these authors, those 
relevant to this publication are : 

1. That learning Is good and hence bebomes a criterion of quaUty when It is 
**actlve" rather than "passive** (McKeachie) ; when It reflects that which 
**th8 learner learns/* that which "he Is thinking, feeling, or doing" (Tyler) ; 

> * Achieve Learning Obfectlvt*, n report of tb<> Siinin.pr In*tltut<» on Effective Tenchlni: 
for Yonng Ecglnetring l^eachere. Aug. 28-^ept 9. I960. UnlversUy I'ark. Pfl.: The 
PenniylTwiU State UolYcrslty, 1960. 
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whea/^e central Jaart of education as a system [Is] . , . the human- 

. 2..31iat it is positive motivation for students to explore something, neti; * 

(Qa|^6>. Only as each n^to practice requires the student **to give at- 
^ tentlon to it because of new elements in it does it serve adequately as a 
\ l^Mls for^^eifective learning** C^jrler) . In sum, newijess may be a'^criteribn 
- ' iSf^^twich^ ^ 
« i .ttat;^*UvGlB of as^ [are] . important" (Gagn§)^ The "learner 

t^^J^i high standards of performance for himself , . . high but ^ 
/ - attahiabie*'' (Tyler). '*We can teach students to enjoy leamiiig" 

4. TO^attte ^dorsement of "guided discovery" (Gagn4), of "problem solv- 
ing*' (T^ler), and of '•problem-oriented approaches" (McKeachle), pro- 
vides another criterion of quality, .The word lised to, describe this type 
of learning in honors programs* in Indei>endent study, and In the newer * 

• experimenthl colleges, Is inquiry; and this Is the term used In this publi- 
cation to describe the several manifestations of this phenomenon. 

Treatments of learning aiul teaching practice have been scattered 
throughout the New Dimensions series and will be treated in more 
detail in forthcoming issues. " 

Cl^acteristics of Students 

While the research on this subject has been very considerable during 
the last 4 or 5 years, two ceptei*s have distinguished themselves: the. 
Center for the Study of Higher Education at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley and tlie Mary Concver Mellon Foundation's pro- 
gram at Vassar College. Listed below are reports from these centers. 

CENTEK PGR THE STUDY OP HIGHER EDUCATION 

Clark; Burton R., "College Image and Student Selection," Selection and 
Educational Differentiation, Berkeley, Calif.: Centf^r for the Stu^y of 
Higher Education. 1960, p. 155-168. 

"The Influence of Organization Imc^,* on Student Selection," Bcrkek y, 

Calif.: Center for the Study of Higher Education (Processed) 

r-. and Taow. Martin, "Determinants of College Student Subculture," to 

be publls^ied as chapter 2 in The Study^of Peer Groups: Potential, Pro^ 
cedurea and Proposais.^T. Xewcomb and E. K. Wilson, eds. Porthcomlng 

^ bo6k for the Social Science Research Council. 

-Heist. ]Paul, **The Diversified Student Population of American Higher Ed- 
ucation." paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the American Psy- 
.chological Association, T^aGhtngton, D.C.. September l(/58. 

* H'DivensIty In College Student Characteristics," Journal of Bdu^a- 

«omji 5rocfo/d//y, Vol. 33, No. 0. February 1000, p. 270-291. 

; ."Variations In the Personality Characteristics of Underachieving 

College Students," paper presented nt the Symposium on the Underachiev- 
ing College Student nt the American College Personnel Assoclation^meet- 
ing. Spring 1960. \ 
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[ WHAT STANDiSRDS DO WE RAISE? 

> \ . • > 

HnsT, Paul A., McConnkix, T. R. ; ^rAT8Ixn, Frank ; and Wilmams. JPhoebe. 
- "Personality and Scholnrship-^Distingtii^hed Clinracteristlcs- of High 
Ability Students Who Choose Institutions Uanked lUgh in the Production 
of Future.Scholars," Science. Vol. 133. Xq. 3450, February 10. 1001. p. 362^ 
367. (Summarizes research iit the Center for the Study of Higher Edu- 

I cation.) , ^ V * ' 

* ' , and WEB8TEai.'HAR0i:D. "Differential Characteristics of Siudent Bodies- 
with Implications for Selection and Study of Unde.rgraduntes>*\SeJec^fon 
. "andMucatiOfial bitferentiatiotu Berkeley, Calif : Center for the Study 

of jaighfer Education, 1060, p. 91-100. 
McCoNNMX, TnoMAS ]R. '^Differential Selectivity of Americnh Higher Ed- 
ucation," The Coming CHsi^ in the SeJectim of Students for College Ei\r 
itance, Kenneth B. Anderson, c<f. Washington, D.C. : American F>duca- 
' tlonal Hesearch ^Association, Xationnl Education Association, 1960, p.''3-0. 
"Problems of Distributing Students Among Institutions with Vary- 
ing Characteristics," yorth Central Association Quarts .;/. Vol. 35, Janu- 
ary 1961, p. 226-m 

nnd HKI8T, Paul A. "The Diverse College Student Population," The 

American .Colleo.c, Xevitt Sanford; cd. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., lOSsi* p. 22r^-252. 

nnd . "Do Students Make the College?" College and UnU 

veraity. Vol. 34, Summer 1959. p. 443-452.^ 
WARREN-. Jonathan, nnd Hfjst, P.iul A. "Personality Attributes of Gifted 
. • College Students." Science. Vol. 132. August 5, 1900. p* 330-337. 
WEB8TKR. ^ABorj) "The Impact of the Student on the College." In^titution^tt 
Research on College Students. K. Wilson, erf. Atlanta. Ga.: Southern 
Uegional Education Board. 1962^ 

. Personality Changes in College Students. Berkeley. Calif.: Center 

for the Study of Higher Edut^ntion f ProressOd). 
^ -~§ and Benjamin Bto)M. "The Outcomes of College," Revie^c of Edu^ 
^ cational Reseorch, Vol. 30. October 1900. p. 321-333. 
A summary of research at the Center indicates that able' student^- 
at "high productivity'' colieges have the following: disposition to 
work in<)ependently and to like it, an intellectual orientation, a liberal 
outlook^ an experimental nonstereotyped cast of mind, seasitivity, flek- 
ibiiity, tolerance, a creative-artistic flair, and resistance to leveling 
influences and to confirrfiity for conf omity's sake. 

fhese studies also indicate, among other things, that students with 
t)ie above characteristics tend to increase the effectiveness of a college 
and that faculties, hence colleges, with the same characteristics make 
the best use of st udent talent. 

VASSAK-MELI.OX STUDY 

BEREiTER. Cauu aiid FnEEDMAN, Mekvin B., "Personality Differences Among 

^.College Currlcular Group^' Amn iron Pavehologist, Vol. 15, 1900. p. 435. 
Preepvan, Mfmvix B." 1mim*^t of (Udlegc, New Dl^nonsionf: in Higher Edu^ 

cation. Xo. 4. Washington : V.^. Oovennneni Printing Ofrico. lOCO, 27 p. 

« 
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^^^.-ev ^.^.-- '^hft^iiwa^ Through College," JourAcl of Social /aawc*, Vol. 12, 

|f|> — i,^«Sdmib^Ob«matIaiw pn Personality Dwelopment in Oi^leg© Women,** 
if SCk^H^'- f8iSiaiii^liicine;\r(A. S, IV*ruary 1960^ p. 22»-245. ^ , \ 

M&?^-t:;^ aeaetPch Show Abcmt the Effecte of Ole Tot4a InsU- 

.1,,! ..vt«fidM^:i$i^^ on Student Values? " Ourretit Issues in Higher JPrfu- 
-1' |li5^Sih?^G/«lr^ eil. 'Washington: Natiwial Bdupttion Aa^oda- 

^h^, t'^MmSSBi;3fym^led. The American .College: A, P9vdhoV>9ioal and Social 
' ' " ^'^f^^efpteWiUm^Mf the mherOLcarnin}. New Yoric; John Wiley A Sons. , 



r ^ ZrInt|I^S<M^ft^?* l^ (gummariied Vas^r-MeUcm Stddy liteapature.) 
^i::: ^ VPeiwnality bevel<^ment Dulfirig the College Tears." Journal 



:of!8o^all$$H^^^^ 12. 1966, p. 8-72. 



r— -7v^'5*«^nallty Development During the College Years," Personnel and 
: ^ii^ai vP«VcAp?oir|r,. Vol. 49, June I958^p. 109-li7. 



Jn, a stud^ of the values of American (College students, Suchiiian • 
p^!y . Jfound th^^^^ most of th^ students included in the study believed that, 
- fK^ fj^hoie, Colleges are doing a good job. In evaluating their 
Muca^ students stressed two areas of dissatisfaction^ (1) the casual 
development of moral ci^acities and valu^ and (2) ifnpersonal stu-^ 
icintrteacher irelationships. In this study, which included Cornell 
University students and a broad sample of students in 10 other major 
.universities, it was discovered that moral edacities and ^values lie 
m a cluster of conservatism involving confojrm^ity to the social rOle 
1^;^* ^ expectations of onc^s group, intolerance of devial^ion/ and conservative 
[ opmtens'on political and socjal issiies. The report concludes^ that, 
with regard to srtudent-teacher relatipnships and values, what is lack- 
ing are dominiint new educational values characteristic of these new 
times* ' ' . 
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fy^^ Charac};eri9tfc$ of Institutions , iN. 

" ' ' ^ > ' * • 

A focus for this study has been the Syracuse ^'approach/* The list of 

1'^, references on this topic provided helo^ is illustrative only and there- 

fore not necessarily fcomplete. 

Pact, C. BoBwr/^Fire College Environments," OoUege Board Review, Vol. 
•41, Spring 1960, p. 24-28. ' - 

* and SmN, Geoboe G. **An Approach to ^hc Measurement of Psyched 

Iqglcal Characteristics of College Environments " iotmial of Educational, 
Psychology, Vol. 49, October 1958. p. 269-277. 
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, *Edtri(rd A. Suchmnn. "The Vftliiefl of Aroericaji Colleire Student^** Lotn^Ra^pe 
;™.- Ptonnlngjer BducatUtn — Report of ttnd Kducational Conference Spomored by the Educa^ 
Wi\ ^ionol HtcorU Bureau and the American Council on Education, A. 43 Trailer, ed Wash' 
^-^V^^ ' ^ittftoii : Anertcan C.ouncll on Education* 1956. p. 110-1^0.^ 

. ' * • 
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2ff WHAT STANDARDS, DO WE RAISE? 



. PACE,>a RoB^, and Stern, George .-1 Criterion Study of Colteffe ^n- 

vironmmt. Syracuse^ N.Y. : Psychological Research Center, 1058, IW p. 
Steux, Geoiok G. Charactcri8tic$ of the IntcUectuahClimatc in CoUegc En- 
vironm€nt9. Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University, 1062, (Processed. ^ 

... '^Congruence and Dissonance In the Ecology of College Students,"' 
.Student Medicine, yo\.S,l(m,x>,m-m. ^ 

The Ecology of the American College Student: Vari€tic$ of Con- 



. ^^ftraini in American Education. Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University. 

lite foiiwing statements, dra^i from the experiences of the Lilly ' ^ 
Endowment, Inc., reflect some of the same confeluMpns found in the ' * 
above literature^: * ^ 

"^What, then, are the characteristics associated with quality In a college ' . 
or university^ regardless of its size or location or particular clientele? . . . J; 

. . The most obvious attribute of a good Institution is its 9eriou9nc88 of pur- : 

po9c. The students arfe there to get an education; the facalty Is determined 
•that the, students shaU succeed in this. The main business is educatlcii. 
and the ajnenitles of campus life are not jWrmltted to interfere. 

Secondly, we observe that the better institutions are self-conscious ahout ^ '^^ 
their distinctive roles within the tdtal enterprise of higher edncatlon. ... A ^ 
quality institution Is not cfrald to be different when 'to b^ different means 
to be better. , • 

4?The third ingredient of a first-class coUege or university, as we see It, . ^ 
^ is' the care with which it sclepfs and retatns faculty memhers, . . . The re- 

sponsible undergraduate college . . . wUl refuse to recopUze the overriding 
Importance of any' one of the main qualifications for an educational post- 
sound scholarship, teaching ability, and personal Integrity. It will insist 
on all three. 

. . . [another] characteristic of a qualify institution Is Its perpetual dis- 
satisfaction with itself ^ ... It uses tbe'best techniques that have been de- 
veloped for appraising edtfcatlonal results— techniques far superior to the 
earlier methods of testing. The good Institution constantly gathers evidence ^ 
on the Impact of Its program on Its students. Closely allied with this critical 
attitude Is a willingness to experiment with promising new approaches..^ . . 

... It api>ears that Informality In* personal relatlonsolps, especially be- * 
tween teachers and students, Is associated with itcademlc achievement. . . 

Baccalaureate Origins 

Studies of undergraduate ori^ns of college faculties, scientists^ 
'/ and others .who have achieved recognition as scholars shed some 
light on the qualities in the colleges. which might contribute to high 
attainment by their students. Included in the baccalaureate origins 
literature are the following : 



>o"A Foundatlod Looks at Higher Education," IMly Bnaotcment, Inc.^A Report for 
19S7, Indianapolis. Ind. : Lilly Endowment. Inc.. p. 4~10. 
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IfMl^ A^liti' A^^ W.. "A New •ApJ^roadi to Evalnatinf CoUege 'Prodtic- 

; \ Y^Vi?"9^ SeptemHK 1957, p. 4S&-437. ^^-^ ^ 4 

l^^j- KnSj^ Fi^^ A 8tudyqt4he Baccalaureate Origins of College FacuU ^ 
'^m^^^ " • ' .:**<5rv '^Wtsiinftoia : Aasodttlon of AmMca'i CoUege^ 27 p. * ? 

'Knj^I^mww tnd QoopwoH, Hubwt 0ngin9 of thp American 
tp^{^--. y^^j^l^^'^* Univewity^ CSiicago Press, 19C2, 450 p. ' ^ ^ 

l£Ji^^^7^/^ Qux^uv, Joseph 1. The YouHger American ^ 

ScholanSii Collegiate Origins, Chicago: University of Chicago Press; - ?r 

Fi»lSmi,^^tj^ A Report on the Bao^tirea^ Ori^fnt o/ College Foo- . § 

^j^mU}': Wa^iington: Asdodation of Amerii^ Colleges, 19ei, 93 p. 
Tmmim Donau) L., il^^'^ C*orac(eH«hc« of Univer$Uies and Col- 

Ufei in Relation to Their fnteUectual^ Output, * 1 

--Merit Scholarship Corporation. 1959, 14 p." (Proc^sed,) " % 

■f' TKrrm^ ^!&» '^'^^ tiAanow, L. Doctorate Production i^Mnited States ^ , ; 
UiUver9Ui^Jl9S€^1956, U)ith Baccalau 

ences. Arts, and Eumanities, Washington? National Academy of Scl- > 
ehcei— }fational Research Council, Publication 582, 1958, 155 p. 

Study Abroad' . . 

A usefufbut partial bibliography is inculcated below : % 

. . . • . . . U 

Abkams, iBwiv, and Hatch, W. R., Study Abroad, New Dimensions In I|igher 1 
Education, No. 6, Washington : U.S. Government Printing Office, 19e0, 21 p. 

CouNOL ON Stupent TkAVEL, 179 Broadway, New York : » 
, Inter-Americf^n Exchange . ^ . A Search for Underatandinp report of 
Inte^American Seminar on Educational Travel Programs, -1962, 16 p. 
^ Reports of the National Workshop on Overseas Programs for Students, 
1962 (Process^) : (1) "An Assessment of the. potentialities of Pro- 
grams in Africa fo^ U.S. Students/* (2) ^'Emerging Patterns in Inter- 
American Excbange^Programs," (3) "NVrt Steps In -Youth Exchange 
* with 1^ U.a^.R./* (4) "Evaluating the Expanding Fl^d of Inter- 
national ExcnSji^e^r high School Students," (5) "Developing More 
Effective ProgramS^r StudeptslYIslling tlie United States." and (6) 
" ' ^ "Evaluating Overseas'iJ^op^fms for Students." 

Reports of Meeting of American Academic Program Directors In 
Germany and In Fran^, 1961 (Processed). 

Institute or iNTEBNATioNAt'tlDUCATiofr, 800 Second Ave., New York 17, N.Y. : 
Academic Programs Abroad: An Exploration of Their Assets and Li- 
Mbilities, Report of a Special Conference at Mount Holyoke College^ 
1960, ?0 p. 

Programs for U.8. Undergraduates ifi Other CouiUries: A ^rvey of 

Present and Proposed Programs^ 1960, 32 p. ' 
Transplanted Students: A Report of the National Conference on Under- 
graduate Study Abroad ^Id^i, 19 ' « . 
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J . IV. Summary 

TwENtY-oVE STANDARDS luive been proposed to help answer the ques-^ 
tion/matfequalitymacollege?" Quality may be indicated in those . 
colleges^ 

• l,_That'do the least "teuW' and the most **teachlng." 
2. T^tmake adequate proTiiSlon for learning resources centers or their 

' 3, mat provide the least remedial Ihatnzctlon. ^ 

4. WJiose students dp much general reading. 
- s/whose^students spend on the average more than 30 hou|i>per week in 
o^t-of-class study. ^ /\ . , * , ' 

6. Hiat demonstrate competence in independent study, in 'Unquiry^" ' 

7, That^ in ^ conjunction with , independent study, oflfer common or core 
currlculuma/ \^ . 

a Whose introductory courses clearly ars above those offered in hifth school 
aatohoth con tontand method. 

9. Whost aspirations araWgh—fcut attainable. . - -^6 

10. That c«n demonstrate gains in critical thinking. 

11. Whose students are more creative as seniors than they were as freshmen. 

12. That have a'signiiicant educational Ipipact on students.^ 

13. That are puri>oscfUlly permissive and flexible. ^ 

14. That are deliberately experimental. 

15. That jealously defend the principles of academic freedom. 

10. Where effecUvc teaching is highly regarded ^nd adequately ccnipensated. 

17. Whose graduates go ifato teaching in unusually large numbers. 

18. That place .highest In a composite ot studies showing baccalaureate 
origins of American scholars. * 

19. Where prograx^ of study abroad arc carefully planned and implemented. 

20. Whose liistltutionaLresearch is done on important ihings. 

^1. Whose counseling program helps both the stmlenU and the institution as 
well. 

These criteria, in turn, may become an hidex of student quality*tx) 
the degree that students are n»sponsive to them. ^ ^ 

c 
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New Dimensions id Higher Education 

Previous nuuibei's of the New Dimensions iu Higher Edu- 
f^on series which are avaihible f.oni (he Superintendent 
of Documents, JT.^. Go\ernnient PrhUipf^ Oflice, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 204t)2: 

1. Indepeiuleiit Stu4y^ by Winsiow R. Hatch and Ann Ben- 
net 1960. 36 pp. 250. . s 

2. Effectiveness m 7'eachmg^ by Winsiow R.jHatcli and Ann 
Beni\et. 1960. 28 pp.^ 20^J ' li 

3. The Experiviental College, by Winsiow r! Hatch. 1960. 
13 pp. 15<J 4 

. 4. hnpact of College^ by Mervin B. F;'eednian. 1060. 27 
pp. 15<J 

5. Management of Li* ning, by E. D. Duryea. 1960. 37 

pp. m ■ ^ ^ 

Study Abroad, hy li. \\-\\\-i\.hvi\\v\B. 19G0. 21pp. irKi 
7: Quest for Qmlity.hyS^i\Xl\\^\J^x\^k\\\.^ 1960. 18 pp. 16^ 
8. Advaixced Standing, by Shirley A. RadclilFe. 1961. 24 

PP- . . I 

d.^The Credit St/stem- in ColUges and Universities, by 

Lanora G, UatI^. 1961. 37 pp. 200 

10. Flexibility in the Undergraduate Citrriculum^h} Charles 
C. Cole, Jr.. and Lanoi-a G. I^wis. 1962L 57 pp.' 350 

11. Talent and Toinorrow^s Teachers — The U'dnors Ap- 
proach, by Lanora G. Lewis, J. Ned Bryan, and Robert 
Poppendieck. 1963. 83 pp*. 350 . 



